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- To the | Right Honourable 


HE following Papers, which 
are addreſſed to an- anony- 
mous Leading Great Man, cannot 55 A" 
improperly be put into your hands, 
conſidering the important figure you 
have always made in Public Affairs. 
The warm and diſintereſted concern 
you have at all times ſhewn for your 
Country; eſpecially the zeal with 
which you formerly oppoſed a cor- 
rupt and wicked Adminiſtration ; 


muſt. lead your countrymen, | upon 
every 


1 
every National Diſtreſs, to look to 
FF you: and the rather at this time, 
s when the National Diſtreſs is as much 
greater, as ur Power now 1s Rome 
to remedy it. 
3 They confider you not only able, | 
1 but willing, to relieve the general 4 
{ Calamity; and ready to puniſh, with 
4 ſtricteſt juſtice, the Authors and A- 
bettors of that calamity : which they 
take to be the firſt ſtep towards re- 
moving their Grievances, and reſtor- 
ing Public Credit. Theſe. ſentiments 
| are now the Hoice of the People, and 
that voice, tis not to be doubted, - 
will be heard and complied with by 
you, conſidered both as a wiſe and 
a virtuous M r. They know, that 
no indirect methods can be uſed by 
you, to protect criminals, who were 
wicked enough to raiſe cthemſelves : 
upon the ruin of their Coun 
they know, that inſtead of — 
any ſuch mighty offenders, you will 
exert your whole . to bring 
to 
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to light any ſecrets of the Conſpira- 
tors. I hey know, as you have clean 
hands yourſelf, you will induſtri- 
ouſly endeavour to puniſh thoſe cor- 
rupt and mercenary wretches, who 
gave up the Public, that they might 
prey Gs the Public. They know, 
therefore, that you will encourage 
and promote a compliance with the 
Senſe of the Nation, expreſſed in 
this duriful and F. W. 2) * 

Petitions. 
This is their clan in the 
midſt of their Diſtreſs : whereas, had 
vou been one of the Parricides; r 
had you ſhared underhand in any of 
the common plunder; had you ſince 
been advanced, to ſhelter any of the 
guilty, or given any reaſon to ſuſpect 
it, thereby to prevent the public en- 
quiry's taking effect; twould be a 
melancholy ee to your 
countrymen: and inſtead of the pre- 
ſent pleaſure they feel, in knowing 
ſo wiſe, ſo honeſt, fo uncorrupt a 
perſon 


viii 


perſon as yourſelf fills the poſt you 1 

enjoy; they would then ſuffer all 

85 that uneaſineſs, which muſt follow 
from the contrary reflection: in- 
ſtead of ſeeing you continued, with 

eat ſatisfaction, in your preſent 2 * 

high ſtation, they would ſoon tri- 
umph over the diſgrace of one, who 
was an Enemy to his County: for, a 
Guilty Great Man cannot long ſup- 
port himſelf amongſt an Injured Free ; 
my. I am, ö | 


SIR, 


1 our bumble Servant. | 
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CNINCE you make fo conſiderable a Fi- 
8 gure in the H—e of C——s, and are 
for weighty reaſons preferred to ſome of 
the chiefeſt truſts; I know no other ſingle 
perſon, to whom a ſubject, of the higheſt 
importance to the oh 42 gn can be ſo popay 
addreſſed. 


B 1 would 


t; 
| 
| 
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. 
T would nevertheleſs not be miſunderſtood, 
as if I ſuppoſed the Fate.of Great Britain to 
depend on the influence of any one man, how 


great ſoever: for your part, you muſt cer- 
tainly diſdain ſuch a fulſome compliment 


from ſervile-minded flatterers. Although we- 


have been baſely bereaved of our Property, 
the ſpirit of Liberty till remains, and will 
exert itſelf on worthy occaſions: nor are 
we, as yet, to be managed like a flock of 


ſheep, who follow the bell-weather, as Cato 


complained of the Romans in his time. 
But tho' I hope there is none amongſt us, 


that has it in his power to ruin his country ; 
there are ſome, whoſe great abilities and ele- 
vated ſtation, may enable them to do it the 


oreateſt ſervice. And if they who have theſe 
qualifications, have alſo 4 bold virtue, 
which truth and juſtice ſhould inſpire, inte- 
reſt, inclination, or duty, will draw 1 in others 
to aſſiſt them. 

Vou, Sir, have not only theſe 8 
but alſo every other requiſite, to entitle you 
to the appellation of a great and leading man. 
To qualify a perſon completely for this ſta- 
tion, he muſt firſt have made a very conſi- 
derable figure in the court; for upon this e- 
minence his parts ſhine : there he has gained 
knowledge and experience in affairs of .ſtate, 


and there he has had opportunities of making 
creatures and. dependants. After this, he 


muſt be turned out, and in diſgrace, which 
| often 


. 
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often creates him an intereſt with many of 
the people nothing being more frequent, 
than to ſee the Prince's caſt favourites become 
the favourites of the vulgar; the diſcounte- 
nanced and weaker fide being glad of all 
helps, eſpecially to have a leader of i impor- 
tance. And laſtly, he muſt be taken into 
favour again, and courted and careſſed much 
more than formerly. Theſe are circumſtances 
that cannot fail to render a man ſignificant, 
and give him weight with all ſides, at leaſt 
for a time, or till ſome conſiderable point is 
gained. And perhaps you are the only in- 
ſtance that can be produced in this or any o- 
ther age, in whom ſo many things have con- 
curred to make you neceſſary to the public. 
But to render a perſon in your ſtation truly 
ſerviceable, as well as to confirm his power; 
it muſt appear by all his actions that he 
takes more care to advance the common in- 
tereſt, than to build up his own fortune; that 
he is not over-greedy for himſelf ; that he 
ſhews no endeavours to engroſs the Prince, 
or to confine the royal favour only to him- 
ſelf, his. family, or creatures; that he does 
not ſo much conſider who are his perſonal 
friends, as who beſt love, and can beſt ſerve 
the public; that he has a diſintereſted mind, 
clean hands, and an undaunted ſpirit, t to pur- 
ſue what is right, and avoid what is wrong; 3 
and that he deſires to have power and inte- 
reſt, rather by his proper merits and endow - 
B 2 ments 


(12) 
ments, than from the ſtation he is in. When 
all this becomes viſible, both to thoſe who 
wiſh him ill, and with him well, he will 
quickly grow to have authority with the 
whole people, and by this means be more 
powerfully enabled to promote the ſervice 
of his Prince. IT 
You, Sir, have an opportunity now put 
into your hands of giving the moſt diſtin- 
guiſhing marks of affection to your country, 
whereby you will procure the eſteem of wiſe 
and honeſt men, and ſhew that you truly de- 
ſerve thoſe many favours which are already 
heaped upon you and your friends. Such a 
behaviour as is expected from you at this 
time, will raiſe your virtue to a pitch above 
the reach of envy and detraction, and con- 
firm that character, which you have merited 
on former occaſions, of being a firenuous aſ- 
fertor of the Liberties of your country. Your | 
attachment to this principle cannot be more 
plainly manifeſted, than by eſpouſing, with 
all your might, the cauſe of your injured 
fellow ſubjects, That tbeir Petitions be anſwer-- 
ed, and their Grievances redreſſed. | 
If you have lately diſcovered any ſentiments 
in this particular, contrary to the opinion of 
other patriots, and of all mankind, I doubt 
not but the declared voice of the people, in 
their humble addreſſes to the parliament from 
every part of the kingdom, has by this time 


. determined your conduct, and that you'll 
. hearken 


( 130 4 
hearken to the general cry for Juſtice on thoſe 
| that have betrayed and undone us. Perſons, 
who poſſeſs eminent places in the common 
wealth, are the ſervants of the common- 

wealth, and equally obliged in duty to com 
ply with the unanimous bent of the ſubjects, 
as with the poſitive commands of their Sove- 
reign: which can ſeldom claſh, when the 
Prince has nothing at heart more than the 
welfare of his people. 

Affairs are now approaching to a criſis, 
diſcontents riſe high; and it greatly concerns 
his Majeſty's intereſt, and the peace of the 

community, that thoſe be given up to the 
general reſentment, who are the objects of 
the general reſentment. One of the braveſt of 
our kings, Henry the fourth, removed from 
court four of his ſervants at once, for no o- 
ther reaſon, but that they were ſo unfortu- 
nate, as not to be grateful to the people: and 
probably the vices of theſe four favourites 
were concealed from the King, tho' viſible 
to others, If, therefore, ſo great a monarch 
| Judged it prudent not to oppoſe the inclina- 
tions of his ſubjects, in a point of ſmaller 
_ conſequence ; it will very ill become any pri- 
vate man to think of contending with the 
people, by obſtructing juſtice on thoſe who 
lie under the heavy weight of their accuſation. 

It is therefore, Sir, the more incumbent 

on you to acquit yourſelf impartially i in the 


: preſent affair; and the rather, becauſe the ge- 
nerality 


Ain 
nerality are apprehenſive. of ſome extraordi- 
nary ſtep, by the promotion of a genius like 
yours; which they fear may be able to pro- 
tect great and mighty criminals from the in- 
dignation of their injured fellow ſubjects. 
The common clamour is againſt the late Di- 
reftors of the South Sea Company, and thoſe 
who acted under them: but are there not o- 
thers equally, if not more guilty, that directed 
them throughout the whole ſcene of villainy, 
who ſeem, as it were, to outbrave the juſtice 
of their country, by ſupporting themſelves 
in their ſtations, as if their conduct had been 
unqueſtionable _ | | 
', There is not a truer ſymptom of a corrupt- 
ed and depraved State, than to ſee perſons 
continued in the poſſeſſion of power, whoſe 
[; innocence is generally ſuſpected. It ſhews 
* that guilt has many favourers and protectors, 
than which there cannot be a more melancholy 
proſpect. But on the other hand, tis a fool- 
iſh and deſperate thing for ſingle perſons, 
let their intereſt be ever fo great, to think of 
facing ſo powerful an enemy as the whole 
people, by the ſtrength and faction of their 
friends. An honeſt Man, and a good Pa- 
triot, will quit the ſtage of buſineſs, and re- 
tire, rather than involve the public in his 
troubles or misfortunes ; for we are to ſuf- 
fer for our country, but our country is not 
5 to ſuffer for us: Equidem pro Patria qui lætum 


oppe- 
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(1) 
oppeti Nene be anch audrvui : gui Patriam pro 


ſe perire æquum cenſerent, bi primi inventi ſunt. 


They, who in order to their own ſecurity, 
take upon them to play this game, and who 
ſeem to have drawn in many to be concern- 
ed for them, will find at laſt, that inſtead of 
real friends, they have made two ſorts of 
enemies ; thoſe whom they have provoked, 


and thoſe whom they have deluded; and are 


in the event, ſure to be made a ſacrifice to 
public neceſſity. +. 

I would recommend to men i ab and 
figure, if ſuch there are, who may have in- 
— * the diſpleaſure of their country, the 
reſigned and ſubmiſſive behaviour of a certain 
great man not long ſince; who, tho' he was 
brought upon the ſtage and acquitted, never- 
theleſs quitted his poſt, judging it not very 
decent for a perſon once ſtruck at, to inter- 
meddle in the affairs of Government. | 

There is alſo another reaſon alledged by 


many, not ſo favourable, which I need not 


mention to you, who are beſt acquainted with 
the truth. 

Such a behaviour as that Great Man's, 
might perhaps, in ſome meaſure, contribute 
to abate the general reſentment. But if this 
ſhould not be thought the ſafeſt courſe by 
ſome, who cannot well defend their inno- 
cence; if they have any virtue left, they will 


rather chuſe to decline their trial by a volun- 


tary exile, and ſuffer in their own fame, 
eaſe 


* ** 


| * 
„ 
eaſe and fortune, than make a ſtep, which 
may tend to weaken the laws, and Whereby 
the dignity and majeſty of the common- 
wealth may be leſſened and impaired. For, 
when the guilty endeavour to eſcape by pow- 
er and intereſt, the laws are ſo far deſpiſed 
and trampled under, and a precedent is eſta- 
bliſhed for impunity ; than which nothing 
can be of more dangerous conſequence to the 
Public. When P. Scipio Africanus was char- 
ged by the Petilli for having ſuffered, through 
is neglect, the treaſure of King Antiochus 
to be embezzled, he retired to Liternum (up- 
on pretence of ſickneſs). with a refolution 
not to ſtand his trial. Yet as to him ſuch 
an accuſation would have weighed little, put 
in the balance with all his brave exploits in 
Afric, Spain, and Aſia: For tho' the admi- 
niſtration was then ſevere, 'tis not unlikely, 
but that ſmall failing would have been for- 
given in ſo great a man. But he was not ſo 
puffed up with the marks of general love 
and popular affection, as to outdare the juſ- 
tice of his country, and was unwilling to 
give the conſtitution ſuch a wound as his a 
quittal muſt have proved; the example of 
which would have hurt the State of Rome, 
more than baniſhment could hurt him ; for it 
would have opened a gap, and authorized all 
the corruptions that followed. 5 
It cannot ſurely ſurprize you to find the bo- 
dy of this nation ſo generally provoked, . 
: | | the 


() 


the ſubtle arts and endeavours of theſe ſupe- 
rior criminals, to ſtifle all evidence of their 
guilt. Tis this has put the people upon pe- 
titioning their Repreſentatives, a method ſel- 
dom practiſed by them, except in extraordi- 
nary caſes. If every one, conſcious of his 
own villainy, had fled. from juſtice, as Mr. 
Knight has done (or was forced to do) we 
could not have hoped or expected to have Juſ- 
tice ſatisfied. But when every man of them 
is in our power, and confidently attending 
the iſſue of the proceedings of Parliament, 
it muſt needs fire every honeſt breaſt with in- 
dignation, to think that they have ſo long 
eſcaped the vengeance due to their crimes, 
through the default of legal evidence. And 
until by this, or ſome other means, ſatisfac- 
tion is done to a ſuffering people, it will be 
difficult to put a ſtop to their univerſal cry for 

TFuſtice. 1 ef 
1 do not yet hear that there are any, who 
dare now be bold enough openly to challenge 
or diſpute the Right which the People have 
to Addreſs their Sovereign, or their Repreſen- 
tatives, on ſo extraordinary an occaſion. But 
I know thus much has formerly been done; 
and that even ſince we had this privilege con- 
firmed to us in the Claim of Right, at the 
Revolution; nay, there was a Houſe of 
Commons in. a late reign, which expreſſed 
their diſpleaſure and reſentment againſt this 
practice, in one particular inſtance, in a very 
PT, 3 


=. (18) 
fingular and remarkable manner. When the 
Geatlemen, Freeholders, and Juſtices of the 
Peace, of the county of Kent, humbly peti- 
tioned that honourable Houſe, to go upon 
the ſupplies, for enabling King William to 
carry on the war againſt France, the time hav- 
ing been far ſpent, and the ſeaſon approach- 
ing for opening the campaign, the Petition 
was voted. ſcandalous, inſolent, and feditions, 
tending to deſtroy the Conſtitution of Parliament, 
and to ſubvert the Eflabliſhed Government of this 
Realm; and the perſons who delivered it were 
not only taken into cuſtody of a Serjeant at 
Arms, but afterwards committed to priſon. 
J leave it to your judgment, and the gene- 
ral opinion at that time, what motives in- 
duced · that Houſe to act in ſuch manner; but 
from thence ſome people aſſumed a licenſe 
to run down the practice of petitioning, as 
factious, unwarrantable, and deſtructive of the 
power and authority of Parliaments; and in- 
deed there are never wanting, on all occaſions, 
perſons fit to be the tools of a party, who 
are ready to defend or impugn any point, as 
they receive inſtructions from their ſupe- 
riors. 
I think therefore, it will not be improper, 
by way of anticipation, to ſtop the mouths 
of deſigning men, eſpecially ſince there are 
already many, who diſcourage ſuch a proce- 
dure at this time; baſely inſinuating the ill 
tendency thereof towards inflaming the mul- 
— 


1) 

titude, and conſequently begetting a Civil 

n . | oy 
This, no doubt, was the opinion of that 
grave and judicious Alderman, who ſingly 
. voted againſt the late Petition of the City, 
alledging, that it was /ike erecting a Beacon 
to alarm the Nation, and fet all in a Flame. 
But he might, with more propriety, have 
ſpoke thus, If the City and County of 
Glouceſter had not, by their earlier Petition, 
given a worthy precedent to this great me- 
tropolis and the whole kingdom, whereby 
they have purchaſed to themſelves an im- 


mortal honour. 6 | 

It ſeems to me, that there cannot be a 
more ſcandalous reflection on the preſent 
Parliament, than to ſuggeſt diſtruſtful conſe- 
Juences of the Application of the People to 
their Repreſentatives, . in a reaſonable and 
good cauſe: for it would be, in effect, to 
involve the Parliament in guilt ; which no 
man will dare to think, and far leſs to utter, 
Or can it be imagined, that in the moſt glo- 
rious Age of Liberty, it will be reckoned 
a crime in the People to declare their juſt 
Complaints ; and to approach thoſe by Peti- 
tion, who know their Grievances, and are 
able to redreſs them? The Right of Peti- 
tioning, is a privilege which mankind could 
never part with ; and therefore it has been 
indulged them in the moſt arbitrary govern= 
ments. Julius Cæſar freely permitted it, 
pas, = when 


„„ | 
when his will was a law to the people of 
Rome. And his ſucceſſors, ſome of them 
more tyranical than he, granted the ſame 
| liberty, ſo long as the Lex Regia prevailed, 

Reſcribere Principi, to Petition their Empe- 
rors, was one of the laſt privileges that Peo- 
ple enjoyed. What a ſtain therefore would 
they bring on the memory of. King George's 
reign, who inſinuate any diſpleaſure it might 
give his Majeſty, or his Government, to ex- 
ert a privilege which the Romans were not 
denyed under a State of Tyranny? The 
Government is good, though the Times are 
bad. Our King and Parliament are as much 
diſpoſed as we can poſſibly deſire, to hearken 
to the Petitions of the F or even to 
prevent them: and the people, who are 
ever quiet under a right adminiſtration, know 
their duty, and will not be tumultuous 
or unreaſonable in their complaints; ſo that 
thoſe are either very ſhallow, or very wick 
ed, who ſurmiſe any danger, or inconveni- 
ency to the kingdom, from the multitude of 
petitions, | Fong 

'Tis the intereſt, as well as the inclina- 
tion, of the people to live in peace, and en- 
Joy their own labour; at leaſt this may be 
faid of Great Britain, for we have ſeldom 
had open breaches and diviſions, but they 

proceeded from ſome fatal error or weak- 

neſs in thoſe who ruled; which will evi- | 
dently appear to any, who take a view of the 
= ſeveral 
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ſeveral reigns, "from the Norman invaſion 
downwards. But there is no precedent in 
our hiſtory, where the body of the pcople 
ever contended with their own Repreſenta- 
tives, and the King at their head. It is a 
thing too monſtrous to ſuppole; and if ever 
it ſhould happen (which God forbid) one may 
eaſily conjecture on which ſide the fault 7 


would he. 


When the ſubjects are . injured, 
or oppreſſed, they know their firſt remedy, 
and ſeldom or never have proceeded to vio- 
lent methods, without having petitioned their 
governors for redreſs in an humble man- 
ner. But when this has proved ineffectual, 
they have convinced their Sovereigns to their 
coſt, how unreaſonable a thing it is to be 
Deaf to the Voice of the People. And we have 
had both good and bad Kings,' who by their 
practice have owned thus much; the one ſort 
voluntarily, and the other by compulſion, o- 
pening their ears to the eee of their 
Subjects. | 

Such Petitions were frequent in the 
reigns of Edward II. and Edward III. And 
then even Ireland was allowed to repreſent 
its grieyances, and 7 for a Parlia- 
ant. 
Biſhop Burnet, in his hiſtory of the Refor- 
mation, informs us, that Henry VIII. told his 


foes when in arms againit him in Vork 
ire, 


/ 


_ 
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ſhire, that they ought not to have rebelled, 
but to have applied themſelves to him by Pe- 


tition. 


King James I. declared himſelf in this 


point very fully in ſeveral proclamations. He 


begins one, which was publiſhed in the 11th 

ear of his reign, in this remarkable man- 
ner; The Complaint lately exhibited by certain 
Noblemen and others, of our Kingdom of Ire- 
land, ſuggeſling Diforders and Abuſes, as well 
in the Proceedings of the late begun Parlia- 
ment, as in the Martial and Ciuil Government 
of the Kingdom, we did receive with all extra- 
ordinary Grace and Favour. And by another 
proclamation he declares, That it was the 
Rroght of his Subjects to make their immediate 
Addreſſes to bim by Petition. And in another 


he tells the people, That 4:s own, and the 


Ears of bir Privy Council, did ſtill continue 
open to the juſt Complamts of bis People. 
And King Charles I. by his declaration in 
1644, declared his Royal Will and Pleaſure, 
that all his loving Subjects, who bad any 
ju Cauſe to preſent, or complain of any 
Grievances, might freely addrefs themſelves, by 
their humble Petitions, to his facred Ma- 
joy, «who. would graciouſly hear their Com- 
plaints. „ 
Nor is this condeſcenſion of our Kings to 
hearken to the grievances of their ſubjects, 
any thing more than what the law requires, 


for no people have a more ample claim to the 


Right 
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an abhorrence of Petitioning, and by diſſolv- 


fare of their country, by petitioning the 


(ag) 
Right of Petitioning, than the people of 
0 Britain. — chief juſtice: Hobbard 
ſays, Acceſs to the Sovereign muſt not be ſhut 
up in caſe of the ſubjects diftreſs. And it was 
one of the crimes for which the Spencers 
were baniſhed, and afterwards. hanged, that 
they hindered the King from recerving and an- 


— fwering Petitions from great mon and others, 
And one article againſt the lord Strafford was, 


That be ifſued out à proclamation and warrant 


of reſtraint, to inhibit the King r. ſubjefts to 


come to the fountain, their Sovereign, ta deli- 
ver their Complaints of Wrongs and Oppreſſions, 
But there cannot be a more plain declaration. 
of this right, than the ſtatute of the 1 3th of 
Charles II. which nevertheleſs was made to 


reſtrain the free practice of it. And indeed, 


there never was any reign in which petitions 
ing was fo much diſcountenanced : nay, it 


was prohibited by proclamations, as tending 
to fedition and rebellion. Yet, Sir, you know 


very well, that the methods then taken, by 
procuring counter- addreſſes, which expreſſed 


ing four parliaments ſucceffively (who did 
little buſineſs, except the firſt) for the regard 
they ſhewed to the Voice of the people, did 
rather heighten than abate the univerſal diſ- 


| pleaſure againſt the proceedings of thoſe 


times. In that juncture the city of London 
gave an early. proof of their zeal for the wel- 


King 


(24) 
King for the ſitting of the parliament in 1679, 


to try the offenders, and redreſs all the moſt im- 


portant Grievances, no otherwiſe to be redreſſed.. 
This was in the firſt of thoſe Parliaments :; 
and the Commons, in the fourth Parliament, 


Reſolved, * That the thanks of this Houſe - 
©. be given to the city of London, for their 


* manifeſt loyalty to the King, their care, 
charge, and vigilancy, for the preſervation 


* of his Majeſty's perſon, and of the Frome. 


© tant religion. 


- It will, never be forgotten, with what vi- 


ur our Parliament did then maintain the 


Right of the People to Petition. Their ſeve- 


ral Reſolutions on this head, are ſo many 
ſtanding monuments of their everlaſting fame, 
On the 2oth of October, 1680, the Com- 


mons Reſolved, nemine contradicente, That 
it is, and ever hath been, the undoubted Right 


of the Subjetts of 2 to petition the King 


for the calling and 


and to repreſent it to his Majeſty as tumultuous 


and. ſeditious, is to betray the Liberty of the 
Subject, and contributes to the deſign of ſub-. 
verting the ancient legal Conſtitution of this 


Kingdom, and introducing arbitrary Power. 


Ordered, That a committee be appointed to 
enquire of all ſuch perſons as bave offended a- 
gainſt theſe Rights If the Subjects. And Sir. 
Francis Wythens being found guilty in this. 


par- 


ting of Parliaments, and 
redreſſing Grievances. Reſolved, That to tra- 
duce fuch Petitioning as a violation of Duty ;. 


| their recorder, an 


(25) 
particular, they voted him a Betrayer of the 
undoubted Rights of the Subjects of England: 
and ordered that he ſhould be expelled the 
Houſe, and that he ſhould. receive his ſen- 
donor nod De Re. = x 
After this the city of London, having pe- 

titioned the Houſe againſt Sir George Jefferys, 
it being referred to a 

committee, they paſſed the following vote, 


Reſolved, That this committee is of opinion, 


that by. tbe evidence given to this committee, it 
does appear that Sir George Fefferys, recorder 


e the city of. London, by traducing and ob- 
rudi ing Petitioning for the fitting of this Par- 
liament, hath betrayed the Rights of the Sub- 
jeft. To which the Houſe agreed, and it 


was ordered, That an humble Addreſs be made 
to his Majefly, to remove him out of all public 
offices. They farther ordered, That the com- 


mittee ſhould enquire of all ſuch perſons as 


had been adviſing or promoting of the pro- 


clamation, ſtiled a Proclamation againſt tumul- 


tuous Petitioning. And the grand juries of 
the counties of Somerſet and Devon, havin 

expreſſed their deteſtation of ſuch Petition- 
ing, the Houſe ordered, that the two fore- 
men of the ſaid juries, and two others, ſhould 


be ſent for into cuſtody of the Serjeant at 


Arms, to anſwer for breach of privilege (as 


they called the Abhorrence of Petitioning) 


by them committed againſt the Houſe. They 
D — 


* 


| 1 
alſo voted, that one Thomas Herbert, Eſq; 
ſhould be ſent for in cuſtody, for proſecuting 
John Arnold, Eſq; at the Council table, for 


promoting a Petition, and procuring Subſerip- 
tions. To them they added two others upon 


the ſame account, whom they called Betray- 
ers of the Liberties of the Subjeck. And laft- 
* they ordered an impeachment againſt Sir 


rancis North, chief juſtice of the Common 


Pleas; Sir William Scroggs, chief juſtice of 
the King's Bench; Sir Thomas Jones, one 
of the juſtices of the ſame Bench; and Sir 
Richard Weſton, one of the barons of the 
Exchequer ; for adviſing Proclamations againſt 
,,, | 
Thus, Sir, I have laid before you the ſenſe 
of an Engliſh Houſe of Commons, with re- 
ſpect to this Right of Petitioning. Their 
behaviour in aſſerting it, will be as thank- 


fully remembered by all poſterity, as it is 


worthy to be imitated on every the like oc- 


caſion, by their ſucceſſors in the ſame truſt 


and honour. And if they had been ſuffered 


to ſit, to do this nation the ſervice they in- 


tended, the Petitions of the People would 
have been complied with, and the Betrayers 


of their Country given up to their reſent- 


ment. In which caſe, we ſhould not have 
had a Popiſh ſucceſſor, nor known the ca- 
lamities we have fince undergone on that 
account, But ſuch are the fatal conſe- 
: quences 


(27) 

2 of diſregarding the Voice of . the 
eople. an | 
Sir, the People of Great Britain will not 

be diſregarded. Experience tells us, that it 

is not ſafe to provoke them, who know 
their own Privileges ſo well, apd how to 
aſſert the ſame, King John was obliged by 

Force to redreſs the Grievances of the nation, 

when the milder methods of petitioning and 

remonſtrating proved ineffectual ; and alſo to 
confirm by his great charter, the Liberty of 
the People, to even compel him for the fu- 
ture, in caſes of the like neceſſity, by /e:zing 
his Caſtles, Lands, and Revenues, and by pur- 

Suing thoſe to utter Deſirudtion, that ſhould 

tale up Arms for bim. And when he after- 

| wards broke his oath and promiſe, the Ba- 
rons ſaid, What ſhall we do with this wicked 

King? If wwe let him alone, he will defiroy us 

and our People; it is expedient therefore, that 

be be expelled the Throne, we will not have 
him any longer to reign over us: And accord- 
ingly, in a general Aſſembly, with the Appro- 
bation of all the Realm, they adjudged him un- 
worthy to be a King. To this effect we find, 

according to the cuſtom of thoſe times, a 

long rhyme in the Chronicle of Mailros, 

deploring the infelicity of that affair, That. 

the Body ſhould attempt to rule the Head, and 

the People to be above their King; but adding, 
„ : D 2 that 


628) 
that there was a great and manifold Nec ty 
that 15 Should be Jo. | 


Ordinem præpſterum An glia es, 
Mirum dictu dicitur tale quis auaruit ? 

Nam præeſſe Capiti Corpus concupivit; 
KRegem ſuum regere Populus quæſivit. 

15 Cauſa : tamen multiplex tlud e : &c : 


"Tis this conſideration of the Privat of 
the People, which makes an honeſt Houſe 
of Commons terrible to potent Offenders, who 
are very well aſſured, that they will always 
be ſeconded by the irreſiſtable power and in- 
clination of the People. And of this the 
miniſters of King Charles II. were highly 
ſenſible, When they ventured upon the moſt 
dangerous courſes, Prorogations and Diffolu- 
trons of Parliaments, by which alone they 
could defend themſelves from the effect of 
their reſentment. Such an expedient, how- 
ever, will never be attempted, but in weak 
and wicked reigns. Some of onr Kings have 
choſe rather to ſacrifice their deareſt favour- 
ites, than to run the hazard of their own 
ruin, by ſo deſperate a proceeding. Henry 
TIT. who exaſperated the Nobility and Peo- 
ple, by keeping evil counſellors about his 
perſon, and being obſtinately bent to protect 
them, found it his intereſt at laſt, to come 
to his Parliament, and to conſent to their 

| requeſts, 


(29) 

requeſts, by removing the Biſhop of Winton, 
and baniſhing Peter de Rivalis, his two be- 
loved favourites. Nay, the Parliament ſent 
him a meſſage, that if he would not do this, 
They all, by the Common Council of the whole 
Kingdom, would expel him with his evil Coun- 
ſellors out of the Kingdom, and conſult about 
the Creation of a new King. And you know, 
Sir, that King Charles I. was obliged to de- 
vote his chief miniſter, the Earl of Strafford⸗ 
to deſtruction, by conſenting to the Act of 
Attainder againſt him. The mention of 
which Great Man puts me in mind of ano- 
ther, for whom you, Sir, have no ſmall Kind- 
neſs, who has thought fit to imitate him in 
this particular, of making an oppolition to 
the court in the H e of C ns, the 
road to preferment. He indeed was the firſt 
that ever did fo, and from an eminent pa- 
triot became the chief aſſertor of deſpotic 
ower : but whoever is reſolved to follow _ 
Bi ſteps, let him withal remember his fate. 
All ages ag us inſtances of Princes, be- 

trayed by the craft and falſhood of ill Mi- 
niſters, when they have once gained credit 
to have their bold advice, given behind the 
curtain, put in execution, contrary to the 
Intereſts of the People. We find that King 
Edward the Second, for following evil Counſel, 
and refuſing to hearken to the Voice of the 


Peaple, was by Advice and C agent of all the 
Pre- 


(39) 
Prelates, Earls and Barons, and of the whole 
Community of the Kingdom, depoſed from the 
Government. 

We have another remarkable inſtance in 
Richard II. to whom his Parliament ſent 
meſſages, to declare to him among other 
things, That they found in an ancient Statute, 
and it had been done in fact not long before, 
that if the King, through any evil Counſel, or 
Fooliſh Contumacy, or out of Scorn, or ſome 
petulant Wilfuingſ, or any other irregular Way, 
Hall alienate himſelf from bis People, &c. that 
then it ſhall be lawful for them, to depoſe that 
fame King from his Royal Throne. 

King James II, is the lateſt example, 9 
oppoſed the Voice of the People, by adhering 
to the counſels and intrigues of wicked men, 
and thereby loſt his kingdoms. He would 
not receive the complaints of his ſubjects, 
but impriſoned the Biſhops for humbly peti- 
tioning. When their Grievances were be- 
come intolerable, the People invited a force 
to compel him to redreſs them. And one of 
the principal motives, which inclined the 
Prince of Orange to aſſiſt them, was to tra- 
verſe the wicked advice and counſel of the 
Miniſters of that and the former reign, as 
appears by his declaration from the Hague, 
the loth of October, 1688, which ſays, 
That thoſe evil Counſellors that had then Credit 
with King James, had overturned the Laws, 

Liberties 


«A 
» 


3 | 
Liberties and Religion of the Realm, and fub- 
jected all Things to an arbitrary Power; and 
he enumerates the villainous advice and prac- 
tice they were guilty of, particularly, That 
they procured the Parhameut to be diſſolved, 
when they could not prevail with the Members 
to comply with their wicked Defigns. There- 
fore the declaration adds, That the Prince 
came over with a Force ſufficient to defend him- 
felf from the Violence of thoſe evil Counſellors. 
This declaration was ſeconded by the reſolu- 
tions of the States General, the 28th of the 
ſame month, who thereby declared, they aſ- 
fiſted the Prince of Orange, becauſe King 
James, by ill Counſel, and guided by his Mi- 
niſters, attempted to ſubvert the Fundamental 
Laws and Religion of the Nation, &c. The 
Lords and Commons in the convention, 
were alſo of the ſame opinion with the 
Prince and States, and therefore in their de- 
claration of their Rights and Privileges, pre- 
ſented to King William and Queen Mary, 
the 13th of February following, They de- 
clared, That King James, by the Aſſiftance of 
evil Counſellors and Miniſters employed by him, 
did endeavour to ſubvert the Proteſtant Re- 
ligion, and the Laws and Liberties of the 
Kingdom. 5 : 
Jou ſee, Sir, it is manifeſt, from the fore- 
going examples (and I could mention many 
more if it were neceſſary) how dangerous a 
8 1 | thing 


632) 
thing it is for bad Princes, and their evil 
projecting Miniſters, to ſlight the Complaints 
of the People. As for Parliaments, 1 muſt 
confeſs, that there can hardly an inſtance be 
given of one, before the age we live in, which 
greatly diſobliged the People: nor would ever 
any fince have merited their diſpleaſure, if the 
artifices of the Court, in ſome of the late 
reigns, had not biaſs'd and reſtrained them 
from their duty to their country. Parlia- 
ments were always reckoned the proper Guar- 
dians of Liberty and the Laws, and a neceſſary 
fence againſt the arbitrary power of Princes. 
For which reaſon, they have ever been un- 
eaſy to ſuch as had a mind to m0 
the. People about their Rights. The Mi- 
niſtry of King James I. made him afraid of 
Parliaments, as an eclipſe of his power; ſo 
that he was always glad to be rid of them, 
before the neceſſary buſineſs of the kingdom 
was done. Under King Charles I. they pro- 
ceeded farther: to queſtion their authority, 
and controul their proceedings, and to toſs 
them up and down by ſudden adjournments, 
prorogations and diffolutions, till at laſt it 


Was reſolved to have no more Parliaments, 


and to forbid the People to make mention of 
them; the conſequence of which deſtructive 
counſels, fell heavy on the authors, and were 
ſuch as I dread and abhor-to remember. But 
they took different meaſures in the following 
reign. 


3 08 
reigh, to ſubvert our conſtitution; as to Par- 
liaments: for, having found by experience, 
that a Free Parliament could not be awed, 
they reſolved to attempt that by fraud, which 
was not to be compaſſed by force. And thus, 
you know, Sir, began the dampable invented 
preject of corrupting Parliaments, which pro- 
ſpered fo well at firſt, that the King thought 
fit to continue one near eighteen years. The 
ſame method has been taken in other ſuc- 
ceeding reigns, to the almoſt undoing Eng- 

land; and indeed it is ſo ſure a way to com- 
plete its ruin, that we may already wonder 
that we have ſo much as the name of a Free 
People left. „ 2 0 1 5 

Nothing but a free and uncorrupt Perlia- 
ment, can ſave the Nation at this time; a 
Parliament, which will grant the Petitions of 
the People, who unanimouſly pray for redreſs 
of public Grievances, and juſtice on public 
Offenders. - And 'tis our only ſurviving com- 
fort, that ſuch a Parliament as the People want 
and wiſh for, is now ſitting. As it is the du- 
ty, and has been the practice of ſuch of our 
Kings, who have been faithful to the truſt 
repoſed in them by the People, and regardful 
of their own honour, to puniſh their Officers 
and Miniſters for malverſation ; (witneſs King 
Alfred, who cauſed forty-four Judges to be 
hanged in one year, for illegal, falſe, and corrupt 


8 judgments) fo it belongs to our Parliaments 


to redreſs the Grievances occaſioned by the 
„5 5 Execu- 


(34) 


Executive Part of the Government, and o- 


ther National Grievances, and to puniſh guil- 
ty Miniſters and other great Offenders. Of 


this all ages give us precedents; and nothing 


has been fo - miſchievous to the kingdom, 28 


the Supineneſs of ſome late reigns, in not 
making ſo frequent and ſignal Examples a- 


mong the Miniſterial Diſpenſers of our Laws, 
and among the Officers of our Kings 3 as our 


anceſtors uſed to do. 


I hope you don't think; Sir, that 1 a 0 
any perſons, who have a ſhare in the pre- 


ſent Adminiſtration; God forbid there ſhould - 


be any room to ſuſpect them. Yet you muſt 
ive me leave to ſay, that we have great and 


powerful offenders to deal with. But there 


is no man ſo great, that a Britiſh Parliament 
cannot reach; nor no art ſo deep, that they 


cannot diſcover. I have read of a country 


where there was a conſtant ſeries of miſma- 


nagement for many years together, and yet 


no body was puniſhed ; when Offices were 
iven in the nature of Bribes and Penſionis, 


and conſtantly taken away upon non-com- 
pliance with the Court Meaſures ; when by 


ſplitting of Places among ſeveral perſons, - 


which were formerly executed by one, or by 


LS 


reviving ſuch as were ſunk, or by creating 


others which were altogether uſeleſs or un- 
neceſſary, or by promiſes of Preferment to 


thoſe _ ed not * be r 


for, 


s 
N 


8 


ſor, the Court kid made 1 two bas 


Members abſolutely dependent upon them. 
But, bleſſed be God, we live in better times! 
we have a gracious King, who makes his in- 
tereſt the ſame with that of his People, and 
a Parliament the Guardians of the People's 
Liberties; who will let the whole World 
ſee that they are neither to be perverted by 
Places, or deceived by falſe Appearances; 
that they know how to honour and reverence 


his Majeſty, and nou the ne of . 


their Country. 


As for you, Sir, I am perſuaded it + 4 
now be your opinion, that nothing at preſent 
could more contribute to undo us, than to be 


* ſupine and indifferent, when the greateſt 


Villainies have been committed, and to ma- 
nage the Diſcovery with a cold Proſecution. 
But if you think there are ſo many engaged 
in the late Conſpiracy againſt their Country, 
that it is adviſable to connive, and not pro- 
ſecute it any farther; I am ſure, if it is ſo 
formidable, that it is dangerous to enquire 
farther into it, it is much more dangerous 


to let it alone. 8 e 
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